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ASIXTH SERIES. 


LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, TENNESSEE. 


|OOKOUT MOUNTAIN sstands_ in 
the midst of one of the most his- 
toric spots in the United States, 
and is itself historic. It was our 
good fortune to visit it a few 
weeks ago, and it is now our plea- 
sure to write of it. We cannot do the famous 
old landmark justice, but we can introduce it to 
many who may never have heard of its exist- 
ence. Travellers cross oceans, dare extreme perils, 
undergo discomforts in far lands to catch a 
glimpse of beauty in a sunrise or a sunset, a 
cataract or a lake, in snowcapped mountains or in 
a glacier, and yet leave as much, or more, beauty 
at home. How applicable this sentiment is to 
the thousands of Americans who travel away from 
home in every part of the globe none knows 
better than the writer. There is no country on 
earth so rich in natural beauty as the United 
States; and let the eager eye of the child of 
Uncle Sam rest on beauty of whatsoever sort it 
may, yet no human eye will ever compass as 
much beauty of earth and sky as that to be 
found in and around old Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Our starting-point was Cincinnati. All along 
our route south the scenery was quite remark- 
able. Innumerable lakelets smiled, grave moun- 
tains frowned, and bonny rivers laughed, while 
high bridges awed, and dark tunnels thundered at 
us, just as it were to make monotony impossible 
and our enjoyment supreme. After leaving Ohio 
arun of twelve hours found us at our destination 
—Chattanooga. The celebrated mountain lies 
north-west of the picturesque old city. 

Early on the morning after our arrival we 
bestirred ourselves to get the first view of Look- 
out Mountain. How admiringly did we linger 
and try to realise his splendid proportions; and 
how eager we were to scale his almost per- 
pendicular sides! This feat we literally accom- 
plished later in the day. Taking a street car 
in Chattanooga, a very brief ride brought us to 
the base of the mountain and to the station of 
the newest route to the summit. From the foot 
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to the crest by this incline is about one mile.. 
The journey up and down is one of great interest, 
especially if the traveller be careful to look up. 
But should he chance to turn his eyes down or 
across or anywhere but up, he will experience # 
feeling quite akin to terror, and obtain a view that 
will certainly impress him. Sheer precipitousness 
and perpendicularity could go no further. Enough 
to turn the head of the most tried and thrill the 
heart of the stoutest and bravest. No admirer, 
however, of the grand old hill ought to neglect 
this inéline, a wonderful triumph, surely, of 
human skill. The trip up and down only costs 
thirty cents; and heroism could not be pur- 
chased more cheaply. 

The view to be had from the point of arrival 
at the top of the incline where stands Lookout Inn 
(a very fine hotel, by the way) is superb. At 
the time of our visit a quite perceptible haze - 
dimmed the atmosphere; but in spite of this, 
‘The Preacher, a young negro guide, pointed out 
to us no less than seven states, as follows: 
Tennessee, in which we stood ; to the left, Ken- 
tucky and Virginia; before us, the Carolinas; to 
the right, Georgia ; and behind, Alabama. In the 
nearer distance we were able to discern many 
points of deep historic interest ; the battle-ground 
of Wauhatchee, where a terrific battle was fought 
between the Union and Confederate troops on 
October 24, 1863; Orchard Knob, the scene of 
the second day’s battle of Chattanooga, and the 
headquarters for a time of Generals Grant and 
Thomas; the whole sweep of Missionary Ridge, 
where thousands fell; Rossville Gap, through 
which the Union forces retired to Chattanooga 
on the evening of the 21st October, after heavy 
fighting ; and the National Cemetery, where lie 
thirteen thousand heroes, the headstones of five 
thousand of whom are marked ‘Unknown.’ 
Before us lay the still more famous battlefield of 
Chickamauga, where in a conflict of not quite two 
days sixty thousand fell. We must also make 
mention of the fine view we enjoyed of the most 
famous part of the noble Tennessee River known 
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as Moccasin Bend, whose configuration answers 
exactly to the name it bears. Away to the left 
of us, after changing our position to Sunset Rock, 
waves of earth stood still as if in mute amaze- 
ment at the supreme beauty of which they were, 
unconsciously, a part, crowned with a luxuriant 
growth of trees whose changing tints contributed 
generously to the rare loveliness of that which 
we beheld. ‘Surely,’ we mused, ‘there is not 
upon this earth aught grander than this.’ Indeed, 
in the judgment of one of the most travelled 
of our party, there is not. The mountains of 
Europe have a charm that is all their own; 
but he conveyed no disparagement of them when 
declaring that the view from Lookout Mountain 
exceeded anything of a similar nature he had 
seen in Europe. The same has been said of the 
mountain by all other travellers who have stood 
on its summit. 

Lookout Mountain is seventy-five miles long, 
terminating abruptly at Chattanooga on the north, 
and Attalla (Alabama) on the south, crossing the 
north-west corner of Georgia. Its summit is a 


tableland, rather narrow for twenty-five miles at 
the north, and widening out to nine miles where 
it crosses the Georgia and Alabama line. The 
crest of the tableland is bounded by precipices 
for almost its whole length. As we stood gazing 
upon the craggy face of the mountain we won- 
dered at the bravery and stout-heartedness of those 
who, upon its slopes, could and did carry on a 
brilliant fight for home and country and freedom. 
The advance of an army up its western slope, as one 
has well said, is a never-ending source of wonder. 


That a line of battle could have been maintained. 


seems incredible, In his report of the Battle of 
Lookout Mountain, General Hooker says: ‘ Viewed 
from whatever point, Lookout Mountain, with its 
high palisaded crest, and its steep, rugged, rocky, 
and deeply-furrowed slopes, presented an imposing 
barrier to our advance ; and when to these natural 
obstacles were added almost insurmountable, well- 
planned and well-constructed defences, held by 
Americans, the assault became an enterprise worthy 
of the ambition and renown of the troops to whom 
it was intrusted.’ 


JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE PIER 0’ LEITH. 


HEN I came to the door of the 
‘Three Herrings’ I presented an 
imposing sight, with Nicol at my 
side and two sailors at my back 
with my baggage. The landlord 
made me a civil greeting and 

placed his hostel at my service, opining that I 
was a stranger of consequence just come from 
abroad. So, bidding my servant settle with the 
men, I followed my host upstairs to a room 
where a fire was burning and some refreshment 
laid on the table. 

An excellent supper was brought, on which I 
fell like a hawk, for the sea air had sharpened 
my hunger, and landward dishes are better than 
the meat of a ship. I bade the landlord let no 
one enter save my servant, for that I desired to 
be alone. Then I fell to summing up my 
monies and various calculations of a like nature 
which it was proper to make on my return; 
and, finally, I pushed away my chair from the 
table, and, filling my glass, gave myself up to 
pleasing fancies. 

It was near the darkening, as I saw from the 
window which opened on the back yard, and 
which at that hour was filled with the red glow 
of sunset. The chimneys on the tall houses rose 
like spikes into the still air; and somewhere in 
the place a bell was ringing for I know not 
what. Below, in the room, I heard many 
mingled voices and a high imperious tone, as of 
one accustomed to authority. I guessed that 
some body of soldiers was filling the taproom. 
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By-and-by I began to wish for Nicol’s presence, 
and to wonder at his long absence. 

I was just approaching a state of irritation 
with my servant when the door was softly 
opened and the defaulter appeared. His face 
struck me with surprise; for, whereas for usual 
it was merry and careless, it was now filled 
with grave concernment. He closed the latch 
quietly behind him, and then slipped the bolt, 
locked the door, and pocketed the key. 

I stared in silent amazement. 

‘If it comes to the warst, he said, ‘we can 
fecht for’t.’ 

‘What fooling is this?’ said I. ‘Tell me at 
once, and have done with it.’ 

‘It’s nae fooling, laird, as ye’ll be finding oot. 
Sit still, for I’ve a long story to tell ye. And, 
having first listened for a noise from below, he began 
his news, while I listened in much trepidation. 

‘I paid the men as ye tellt me, and syne I 
gaed doon to my cousin’s shop i’ the Rope-Walk 
just to speir if they were a’ weel, and then I 
cam’ back to the inn, thinkin’ to get a bit quiet 
gless a’ by mysel’ i’ the chimley-corner. But 
when I gaed into the room I fund it filled wi’ 
muckle sodger folk, drinkin’ and sweerin’ like 
deevils. And the first man I clappit een on was 
yin Jock Cadder, whae was yince a freend o’ mine ; 
80, sittin’ doon aside Jock, I fell into crack. 

‘Weel, I hadna been there mony meenutes 
when I hears a loud voice frae the ither end 
evin’ for a song. And anither voice answered, 
no’ sae loud, but weak and thin. I jumpit up in 
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my seat, for the voices were weel kenned to me. 
And there I saw at the ither end o’ the table 
your wanchancy cousin, the captain, sittin’ 
glowrin’ wi’ his muckle een, and playin’ wi’ his 
gless. And aside him was nae ither than 
Maister Michael Veitch, him o’ Dawyck, but no’ 
like what he used to be, but a’ red about the 
een and fozy about the face, like a man that’s 
ower fond o’ the bottle.’ 

My heart leaped with a sudden terror at the 
news. What on earth was Marjory’s brother 
doing on the Pier o’ Leith in the company of 
my most bitter foe? A great sense of coming 
ill hung over me as Nicol went on. 

‘Weel, I was astonished ; and speaking quiet in 
Jock Cadder’s ear I asks him what it meant, and 
what the twae were daein’ here? And this is 
what I heard from him, for Jock never jaloused 
I had aught to dae wi’ ye, but thocht I was aye 
the same auld hide-i’-the-heather I had been 
afore. “When our captain cam’ back frae furrin 
pairts,” says he, “he gangs off to Tweeddale, your 
ain countryside, for it seems there’s a lassie 
there he’s awfw’ fond She’s the dochter 
auld Veitch o’ Dawyck, rich and by a’ accoont 
terrible bonny. But she’s trysted to the captain’s 
cousin, Burnet o’ Barns, whae has been in 
Holland for mair nor a year. It’s weel kenned 
that Maister Gilbert Burnet, when he gets a ploy 
intil his heid, never stops till he wins his 
purpose ; so he sets himsel’ to mak’ love to the 
lass. And he couldna dae this unless he were 
weel in favour wi’ her brother Michael, so he 
begins by winnin’ him ower to his side. Noo, 
Michael Veitch (that’s him up there) was aye 
uncommon fond o’ wine and yill o’ a’ description, 
so the captain leads him on and on, by drinkin’ 
wi’ him at a’ times, till noo the man is fair helpless. 
But this wasna a’, for if John Burnet cam’ hame 
and fund this gaun on he wad mak’ a rare cam- 
steery ; and by a’ accoonts he’s a stieve, dour chiel. 
So Maister Gilbert, whae’s high in favour wi’ the 
Privy Council, gangs and tells them o’ some 
daeings o’ his cousin’s abroad, o’ some hobnobbin’ 
and plottin’ wi’ rebels and outlawed folk, and 
sending treasonable letters to this land under his 
name; so he gets a warrant for the lad’s arrest 
as sune as he sets foot on Scots earth — and 
a’body kens what that means, that he’ll no’ be 
troubled muckle mair wi’ his cousin in this 
warld. That’s the reason we’re doun here the 
day. We’ve had word that he’s comin’ ower i’ the 
Seamaw, whilk lies at the Wast Harbour. We’ve 
been sendin’ doun word thae last ’oors, but she’s no’ 
in there yet, and ’ill no’ be noo till the morn.” 

‘That was what Jock Cadder tellt me, and I 
warrant I was in a fine fricht. It was clear the 
captain had nae mind o’ me, for he lookit twae 
or three times my way and never changed his 
face. I slips oot the door wi’oot being noticed, 
and cam’ up here wi’ a’ speed to tell ye the tale. 


So, laird, ye’re in a close hole, and there’s just 


some auld wooden plankin’ atween you and the 
Tolbooth.’ 

I cared little for the Tolbooth or anything 
else. One thing and one alone claimed all my 
attention. My whole soul was filled with a terror 
of anxiety, of mad jealousy, and desperate fear for 
my lady’s sake. This was the cause of the letter, 
this the cause of her silence. I ground my teeth 
in helpless fury, and could have found it in my 
heart to rush down to Gilbert and choke the life 
in his throat. I was so appalled by the monstrous- 
ness of the thing that I could scarce think. My 
own danger was nothing ; but that Marjory should 
be the sport of ruffians—the thing overpowered 
me. It was too fearsome, too monstrous. 

One thing was clear—that I must go to her 
at once. If Gilbert Burnet was on the Pier o’ 
Leith, Marjory Veitch at Dawyck would be quit 
of his company. Were I once there I could see 
her and perchance save her. I cannot write 
down my full trepidation. My fingers clutched 
at my coat and I could scarce keep my teeth 
from chattering. It was no fright that did 
it, but an awful sickening anxiety preying on 
my vitals. But with an effort I choked down 
my unrest, and centred all my thoughts on the 
present. Were I only in Tweeddale I might 
yet find a way out of the trouble. But woe’s me 
for the change in my prospects. I had come 
home thinking in the pride of my heart to be 
welcomed by all and to cut a great figure in my 
own countryside; and, lo! I found myself an 
outlawed man, whose love was in peril, and 


whose own craig was none so sure. The sudden’ 


reverse all but turned my wits. 

I walked to the window and looked down, 
The night was now dark, but below a glimmer 
from the taproom window lit the ground, It 
was a court paved with cobblestones from the 
beach, where stood one or two wagons, and at 
one end of which were the doors of a stable. 
Beyond that a sloping roof led to a high wall, 
at the back of which I guessed was a little 
wynd, Once I were there I might find my way 
through the back parts of Leith to the country, 
and borrow a horse and ride to Tweeddale. But 
all was hazardous and uncertain, and it seemed 
as if my chance of safety was small indeed. I 
could but try, and if I must perish, why then 
so it was fated to be. 

‘Nicol, said I, ‘bide here the night to keep off 
suspicion, and come on as soon as you can, for the 
days have come when I have much need of you.’ 

‘There’s but ae thing to be dune, to tak’ to 
the hills; and if ye gang onywhere from the 
Cheviots to the Kells, Nicol Plenderleith ‘ill be 
wi’ ye, and ye need ha’e nae fear. I'll e’en bide 
here, and if ye ever win to Dawyck I'll no’ be 
lang ahint ye. Oh, if I could only gang wi’ ye! 
But if ye suffer aught, there’ll be some o’ His 
Majesty’s dragoons that'll dree their weird. 

My servant spoke fiercely, and I was much 
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affected at the tenderness for me which it be- 
tokened. 

‘If I never see ye again, Nicol, you'll watch 
over Marjory? Swear, man, swear by all that’s 
sacred that you'll do my bidding,’ 

‘I solemnly swear that if ye come to ony 
scaith, I’ll send the man that did it to Muckle 
Hell; and I’ll see that nae ill comes ower 
Mistress Marjory. Keep an easy mind, laird ; 
I'll be as guid as my word.’ 

Without more ado I opened the window and 
looked out. My servant’s talk of taking to the 
hills seemed an over-soon recourse to desperate 
remedies. Could I but remove my sweetheart 
from the clutches of my rival, I trusted to prove 
my innocence and clear myself in the sight of 
all. So my thoughts were less despairing than 
Nicol’s, and I embarked on my enterprise with good 
heart. I saw the ground like a pit of darkness 
lie stark beneath me. Very carefully I dropped, 
and, falling on my feet on the cobblestones, made 
such a clangour beneath the very taproom window 
that I thought the soldiers would have been out 
to grip me. As it was, I heard men rise and 
come to the window; and, crouching far into the 
lee of the sill, I heard them talk with one 
another. ‘Tut, tut, Jock,’ I heard one say, ‘it is 
naething but a drucken cadger come to seek his 
horse. Let be, and sit down again.” When all 
was quiet I stole softly over to the other side, that 
I might scale the wall and reach the wynd, for I 
dare not pass through the open close into the Har- 
bour Walk lest I should be spied and questioned 
by the soldiers who were ever lounging about. 

But some fortunate impulse led me to open the 
stable door. A feebly-burning lantern hung on a 
peg, and there came from the stalls the noise of 
horses champing corn. They were the raw-boned 
hacks of the soldiers, sorry beasts, for the increase 
of the military in the land had led to a dearth 
of horses. But there was one noble animal at 
the right, slim of leg and deep of chest, with a 
lead as shapely as a maiden’s. I rushed hotly 
forward, for at the first glance I had known it 
for my own horse Maisie, the best in all Tweed- 
dale. A fine anger took me again to think that 
my cousin had taken my steed for his own 
mount. I had sent it back to Barns, and, for- 
sooth, he must have taken it thence in spite of 


the vigilant Tam Todd. But I was also glad, 
for I knew that once I had Maisie forth of the 
yard, and were on her back and she on the high- 
way, no animal ever foaled could overtake 
her. So I gave up all my designs on the wall, 
and fell to thinking how best I could get into 
the Harbour Walk. 

There was but one way, and it was only a 
chance. But for me it was neck or nothing, my. 
love or a tow in the Grassmarket ; so I tossed my 
plumed hat and my embroidered coat to a heap 
of hay, tore open my shirt at the neck, put a 
piece of straw between my lips, and soon was a 
very tolerable presentment of an ostler or farrier 
of some kind. So, taking Maisie’s bridle—and at 
my touch she thrilled so that I saw she had not 
forgotten me—I led her boldly across the court, 
straddling in my walk to counterfeit some fellow 
whose work was with horses. My heart beat 
wildly as I went below the archway and con- 
fronted the knots of soldiers, who, sitting on a 
low bench or leaning against the wall, were en- 
gaged in loud talk and wrangling. 

‘Ho, you, fellow, where are you going with the 
captain’s horse?’ cried one. I knew by his tone 
that the man was a Southron, so I had little fear 
of detection. 

‘I’m gaun to tak’ it to the smiddy, said I in 
my broadest speech. ‘The captain sent doun 
word to my maister, Robin Rattle in the Flesh 
Wynd, that the beast was to be ta’en doun and 
shod new, for he was gaun far the neist day. So 
I cam’ up to bring it.’ 

The man looked satisfied, but a question sug- 
gested itself to him. 

‘How knew you the one if you were never 
here before ?’ 9 

‘It was the best beast i’ the place, I said 
simply ; and this so put his mind at rest that, 
with a gratuitous curse, he turned round, and I 
was suffered to go on unmolested. 

Down the Harbour Walk I led him, for I 
dared not mount lest some stray trooper recog- 
nised the horse and sought to interrogate me. 
Very quietly and circumspectly I went, imitating 
a stableman by my walk and carriage as I best 
knew how, till in ten minutes I came to the 
end, and turned into Leith Walk and the borders 
of Edinburgh. 


LIVING PHOTOGRAPHS. 


By T. C. HEPWORTH. 


Die a former article the illusion known 
by the above title was described as 
one of the newest and most attrac- 
tive applications of the optical (or 
magic) lantern; and, in the same 
way that we endeavoured to trace 
the genesis and evolution of the latter instrument, 
we will now endeavour to watch the gradual 


growth of this most fascinating phase of photo- 
graphic art. 

As in the case of the optical lantern, the Cine- 
matograph originally came from toy-land, and in 
its most simple form consisted of a card which 
could be rapidly twirled between the fingers by 
means of attached threads. On one side of the 
card was printed a horse and on the other side 
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a man, and the two images by this rapid twirling 
were made to coalesce and appear as a mounted 
horseman. It is quite evident that if by such 
simple means we could bring before the eye a 
succession of cards bearing progressive pictures, a 
very good idea of movement could be represented. 
Indeed, the thing has been lately accomplished in 
little books of pictures sold in the streets, the 
bent leaves of which can be rapidly released by 
the finger. And it may be mentioned here that 
an American contrivance, called the Mutascope, is 
to be presently introduced, which works on the 
same principle—the cards, bearing pictures of much 
larger size, being brought in rapid succession before 
the eyes by means of mechanism set in motion by 
a penny-in-the-slot device, 

The Zoetrope is another of the old, but more 
elaborate, instruments for bringing progressive 
designs before the eye, and so cheating it into 
the belief that a moving figure is before it; and 
at one time various other toys on the same prin- 
ciple were submitted to public approval. 

More than forty years ago a successful attempt was 
made to project such images on the lantern-screen, 
and there must be many persons now living who 
saw such things done at the old Polytechnic Institu- 
tion in Regent Street, London. The apparatus was 
rough compared to that now employed, and the 
designs were hand-painted on glass, for what is now 
known as ‘instantaneous photography’ was not 
dreamt of in those days, These designs were 
generally not more than twelve in number, and 
they described a simple movement, such as a man 
trying to catch a butterfly with a net—the same 
cycle of movements being repeated over and over 
again. It is curious to note that the first instru- 
ment of this kind was invented by a blind man, 
M. Plateau. An improved apparatus was after- 
wards introduced by Mr Beale, of Greenwich, but 
he too had to rely upon rough designs painted on 
glass or cut out, stencil fashion, from thin metal. 

The next step forward was by Mr Muybridge, a 
Californian photographer, who directed his atten- 
tion to the portraiture of animals in motion, not 
with any intention of making the pictures into 
what we now know as ‘living photographs,’ but 
with the higher aim of analysing muscular move- 
ment in a scientific spirit. He used a battery of 
cameras, and, by means of a string stretched from 
each instrument across a kind of racing track, an 
animal, such as a horse, in running along that 
path, would break each thread in succession, and 
cause himself to be photographed in a fraction of 
a second in the particular attitude which he 
happened to assume at the moment. Mr Muy- 
bridge photographed various animals in this way, 
and published the pictures in a large volume. He 
afterwards lectured over here, and carried with 
him an instrument of the form already described 
for throwing the progressive images of his photo- 
graphed animals on a screen. Anschiitz in Germany 
later on worked on the same lines, and produced 


various excellent studies showing the phases of an 
animal’s gallop, of a bird’s flight, &. But. all 
these clever attempts to combine a number of 
images on the lantern-screen were hampered by 
the necessity of employing glass as a support for 
the pictures. No other material then known had 
the transparency and whiteness required. 

The sudden bound from these instruments, 
which were little better than toys, to the perfect 
machines now employed for showing the so-called 
‘living photographs,’ is undoubtedly due to the 
introduction of a new material for the support 
of the photographic picture. It is obvious thai 
with such a rigid, and at the same time brittle, 
substance as glass little could be done in this 
way; but directly the glass was replaced by a 
ribbon of flexible, transparent celluloid, half the 
difficulties at once vanished. The new material 
offered a ready means of securing consecutive 
negatives, in a specially -constructed camera, of 
scenes full of movement, and also of providing a 
strip of corresponding positive images for exhibi- 
tion as living photographs. 

The two instruments—the camera and the pro- 
jecting lantern—are indeed so much alike that a 
description of one will almost serve for the other. 
But note that the first takes in the daylight, 
which acts upon a rapidly-moving celluloid ribbon ; 
and that the last transmits the artificial light— 
preferably that from the electric are—which forms 
one of its necessary features, 

The camera is furnished with two reels or spools, 
one of which is charged with, say, fifty feet of 
celluloid ribbon coated with a photographie emul- 
sion sensitive to light. The other reel receives 
the ribbon after it has been exposed to the action 
of tle lens. This lens forms a picture of the 
scene in front of the camera not much larger 
than a postage-stamp, on that portion of the 
ribbon which happens for the time to be in its 
focal plane. By turning a handle the operator 
causes the film to travel between the two reels, 
and by suitable mechanism to stop fifteen times 
in each second, a dark screen shutting off the light 
between each such exposure. The result is a 
series of pictures one above the other on a con- 
tinuous ribbon of celluloid, the number being 
proportionate to its length. Each picture is a 
trifle different from the one which precedes and 
follows it ; for instance, a moving train will show 
a gradual advance in each one of the series. In 
this way the negative image is produced, and 
from such a negative a series of positive pictures 
is obtained for use in the projecting apparatus or 
lantern. 

In this latter instrument precisely the same 
means are adopted for projecting upon a screen 
or sheet the pictures in the same order in which 
they were taken, and those quickly following so 
merge into one another that the impression of 
an actually moving scene is reproduced with 
astonishing fidelity. 
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All instruments of this kind depend upon a 
peculiar property of the human eye known as 
‘persistence of vision,’ by which the image of an 
object perceived remains impressed upon the 
retina for about the tenth-part of a second. It 
is possible to refer to a number of illustrations 
which will make this readily understood, but a 
few will suffice. We, most of us, unconsciously 
wink our eyes several times in each minute, and 
were it not for the image of things looked at 
‘persisting’ on the retina we should each time 
have the disagreeable sensation of darkness, which 
we certainly have not. Again, the boy who 
twirls a stick with a glowing end round and 
round makes, in the dark, circles of fire—at least 
so they appear to be, although we well know 
that there is only one point of light. When we 
are travelling by rail and a train rapidly passes 
ours in the opposite direction we can see the 
landseape through its windows without any 
apparent break. By the same law, pictures passed 
before the eye with sufficient frequency, and 
occupying the same position, will merge one into 
the other, and give us the impression of a single, 
unbroken design. 

The first instrument which employed the 
celluloid ribbon as a support for the pictures 
was Edison’s Kinetoscope, which took the form of 
a cabinet into which the spectator looked through 
two eyeholes in the top. By very clever mechan- 
ism, actuated by an. electric motor, the various 
pictures were brought into view in rapid succes- 
sion, and the idea of movement was faithfully 
attained. But this instrument had but a brief 
popularity, possibly because only one person 
could see it at one time: it was merely a question 
of mechanics to apply the same principle to the 
projecting lantern, and this was speedily accom- 
plished. 

The expense and trouble involved in taking a 
series of negatives for one of these animated 
photographs is considerable, although the actual 
operation occupies little more than a minute of 
time. The cost of the sensitised ribbon of celluloid 
is about 30s., a similar ribbon for the corresponding 
positive bringing up this item to £3. After 
exposure in the camera, the ribbon, or film, as it 
_ is called, must be developed, and to develop a 
strip of material many yards long is no light 
undertaking. It is in fact wound upon a drum, 
and the drum is rotated in a bath of the 
developing fluid until the pictures make their 
appearance ; after which it is fixed, washed, and 
dried before being removed from its support. 
Then from this negative the positive has to be care- 
fully printed by the action of light on a similar 
ribbon, and this new film too must be developed, 
washed, and dried; operations in which the risk 
of failure creeps in at every point. The enter- 
prise could never be made to pay were it not 
for the circumstance that a single negative film 
will yield any number of positives, and that 


there is a great demand for productions of the 
kind. 

But even in the initial stage of the work, the 
taking of the pictures in a camera, accidents 
will happen. For example, the operator may be 
photographing some notable scene, such as the 
Lord Mayor’s Show. He has chosen the most 
interesting part of the procession for his pictures, 
and sets the apparatus going, when an individual 
suddenly interposes his broad back, all uncon- 
scious of the harm he is doing, in front of the 
instrument, with the result that the expensive 
film is wasted upon a series of uninteresting and 
valueless studies of a man’s head and shoulders. 

There are many different forms of apparatus 
for exhibiting these animated photographs—all 
working on much the same lines, and differing 
only in details of mechanism. They mostly are 
adapted for pictures of the size already mentioned, 
little larger than a postage-stamp. The American 
Biograph stands alone in utilising pictures cover- 
ing about nine square inches, and a French 
inventor has adopted an intermediate size. 

By common consent the American instrument 
is judged to be the finest yet produced, and its 
superiority is principally due to the circumstance 
that its pictures are so large in area. This is 
easily understood when it is remembered that the 
whole of the light which projects the picture 
from the lantern to the screen must go through 
the picture—and a large one will necessarily pass 
a great deal more light than a small one will. 
In the result the pictures can be shown on a 
very large scale, and become most life-like in 
their effect ; but the increase in the area of the 
film, which is roughly from one to nine, of course 
makes a proportional increase in the cost of 
producing the pictures. 

A most ludicrous effect is produced upon the 
screen by reversing the natural order in which 
the pictures are passed through the projecting 
apparatus. Thus, the picture may represent a 
plunge bath, and we see one swimmer after 
another take a header from a high spring-board 
and note the splash and tumult in the water as 
each man dives below its surface. Now, when 
this picture is passed through the lantern in the 
reverse order, a most’ comical state of things comes 
about. First the still water, next a splash, and 
then a diver emerges feet first from that splash, 
and, in a graceful backward curve through the 
air, alights upon the diving-board—retiring back- 
wards to make room for some one else who goes 
through the same inane performance. 

It is only fitting that the art of photography, 
which found its birth about the year 1837, when 
our Empress-Queen was crowned, should be 
exhibited in its latest triumphant phase sixty 
years later on the occasion of the diamond jubilee 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty. On the day of 
that great public procession a large number of 
the newly-contrived cameras were at work, and 
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some miles of celluloid film were passed through 
those instruments. Many successful pictures were 
obtained, and have been shown all over the 
country in the form of living photographs. These 


will be a precious legacy to posterity. Would 
that we had the opportunity of viewing in the 
same way some of those events of the past which 
go to make up our national history ! 


Meaa|HE next day she felt a little more 

%:} cheerful, The weather was bright 
and sunny, and, as she had an ex- 
cellent digestion, her spirits rose in 
spite of herself. 

After some consideration she 
decided she would go and lunch with an aunt 
who lived about five miles distant, and at whose 
house she had been staying when she first met 
her husband—it would distract her thoughts. 

Of course she would not let a word of what 
was troubling her pass her lips; it would be 
most undignified, Still, there was the consolation 
of knowing that unbounded sympathy might be 
hers if she chose to requisition it; for she knew 
that her aunt always sided with her own sex at 
heart, whatever she might feel it her duty to 
verbally affirm. 

About half-past twelve the phaeton and cob 
came round, and she drove off down the chestnut 
drive, up the Church Hill, and along the winding 
village street. But Millicent did not heed the 
parish to-day, She was lost in thought. She 
neither remembered to nod to old Jenkins, who 
stood blinking in the sun at the corner of the 
blacksmith’s shop, nor to stop and inquire after 
Mrs Ingram’s ninth baby, which was suffering 
from some infantile disorder. 

She hardly noticed the beautiful russets and 
reds of the late autumn, massed in lavish colour 
on either side of the country lanes through which 
she passed. She drove mechanically, avoiding the 
ruts and the patches of newly-laid stones more by 
instinct than by observation. 

Her uncle greeted her at the hall-door as she 
arrived. ‘Delighted to see you, my dear; you are 
just in time for luncheon. The gong has sounded, 
but we have not begun. Your aunt will be so 
pleased to see you.’ 

He helped her to divest herself of her driving 
coat, and they crossed the hall and went into the 
dining-room together. 

Mrs Jermingham was seated at her place at the 
table. She jumped up to welcome her favourite 
niece. 

‘Oh Millicent!’ she cried as she kissed her 
warmly upon each cheek, ‘I am so glad you 
have come. How are you, dear? Come here and 
sit by me. Cold chicken and tongue? You will 
like that salad. Your uncle made the sauce. It 
takes seven minutes to drop the oil ; he is so very 
particular. Is Henry still away? It seems a long 
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time. Oh yes, I know; of course he must look 
after his father. The only child left. Poor old 
man. He won’t recover, I should say, at his age. 
Oh yes, George, I know what you are going to 
remark ; but you have always considered your 
liver, and are so abstemious, Few men are like 
you. I hear the property is very much let down, 
and—— 

‘Will you be so good as to pass the potatoes, 
Sophia?’ interrupted her husband, who for up- 
wards of forty years had acted as conversation- 
quencher to his wife without entire success. 

‘I always said Henry was an excellent son,’ 
continued Mrs Jermingham in an unperturbed 
voice. She always made a point of praising 
husbands before newly-married wives. ‘They say 
his devotion to his mother upon her deathbed 
was quite a thing to see.’ 

‘Yes, I dare say,’ said Millicent absently, as she 
helped herself to some salt. 

‘And a good son makes a good husband,’ added 
her aunt, with a smile in her niece’s direction. 

‘Except when he doesn’t, observed Mr 
Jermingham jocosely, as he munched his celery. 

‘Your uncle is only joking, dear; he knows 
quite well that what I say is true. He was a 
good son himself.’ 

‘And is a model of husbandly virtue now, 
interrupted that gentleman blandly. 

‘Well, as aunt always gives in to you, it’s easy 
enough,’ cried Millicent, a touch of asperity in her 
voice. She disapproved of her uncle as a husband, 
and rather prided herself upon her courage in 
letting him know it. 

‘Of course, my dear,’ interrupted her aunt 
hastily. ‘It’s one’s duty. I always agree with 
your uncle as my duty—a wife’s duty. And I 
also prefer it.’ , 

Millicent looked at her aunt with commisera- 
tion in her eyes. It was bad enough to call it 
duty—but to hug her chain!—to pretend to 
herself she liked it! It was really very sad. 

‘Oh yes, I know you women—you’re very deep ; 
you give in so meekly, and get your own way all 
the same. I know you!’ Mr Jermingham leaned 
back in his chair and laughed, with the air of a 
man who knows he is master, but enjoys playing 
with the opposite idea. 

‘I don’t give in,’ said Millicent stolidly. ‘I 
should think it quite wrong to do so, Women 
don’t nowadays. They expect to be treated on 
equal terms.’ 
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Mrs Jermingham looked a little nervously at 
ther niece. She wished she would not take up 
these strange upsetting ideas. And then, too, to 


_ snatch away her crown of glory —her forty years 


-of self-repression—was not kind. 

‘ How is the parish getting on, dear?’ she asked, 
a little timidly. She felt it was rather a sudden 
break upon the conversation; but she wanted to 
return to more comfortable ground. 

‘Oh, pretty well. We have a man to help with 
‘the Sunday duty, and I do what I can in visiting 
the people, and that sort of thing,’ 

‘I am sure you make a most excellent sub- 
stitute, my dear, said her uncle, as he replenished 
ther glass with claret. ‘That hat is most becoming. 
I have always held that a clergyman’s wife should 
have an attractive exterior—it paves the way so 
pleasantly.’ 

‘My dear George, I am sure you don’t mean 
what you say. You know quite well that people 
vught to dress quietly when they visit the poor, 
and set a good example. Especially a clergyman’s 
wife.’ 

Millicent had not an over-abundant sense of 
humour, but she felt her aunt was a trifle 
matter-of-fact. She smiled good-humouredly at 
her uncle, and turned the conversation by inquir- 
ing about the garden. ‘You must show me round 
after lunch, aunt, she said. ‘I want to know all 
about autumn plants.’ 

Mrs Jermingham’s eyes brightened. She was a 
born gardener, and needed little encouragement 
to launch forth upon the subject of bulbs and 
cuttings and hot-house management, and other 
horticultural information. But though Millicent’s 
face smiled attentively as they walked up and 
down the old-fashioned garden-walks afterwards, 
her thoughts were not there, They had flown 
back to her troubles; and when at last, laden 
with spoil in the shape of plants and flowers, 
they returned to the house together, she made up 
her mind what she would do. She must confide 
in somebody—some one who would sympathise, 
who would be sure to take her part. 

She would confide in her aunt. Mrs Jerming- 
ham might not be the best person in the world 
to go to for advice, but she was sure to be 
sympathetic. That’ was the important point. It 
would no doubt be more dignified to bear her 
trouble alone ; but dignity is poor consolation in 
<listress. She would sacrifice it this once. 

‘Come upstairs, dear ; I have something to show 
you, said her aunt, as she deposited the basket 
of flowers upon the hall-table, and began to take 
off her garden gloves. ‘It’s a new mantle,’ she 
whispered as they walked up the broad oak 
staircase together ; ‘don’t say anything about it to 
your uncle. He thinks that women over a certain 
age don’t want new clothes, But really, dear, the 
white and blue horsecloths he got the other day 
-cost ever so much more.’ 

They passed down a long, dimly-lighted pass- 


age, at the end of which was Mrs Jermingham’s 
room. 

‘Aunt, said Millicent as they entered, ‘don’t 
get out the mantle yet; I have something to tell 
you, something that’s bothering me dreadfully. 
Sit down here and I'll tell you what it is’ 

Mrs Jermingham turned round, in the midst of 
unlocking the wardrobe, with a mixed expression 
of anxious inquiry and pleasurable anticipation 
upon her face. 

‘Yes, dear ; what is it?’ she said eagerly, as she 
settled herself on the low sofa by her niece’s side. 

Millicent gave a minute account of the whole 
affair. She described her injured feelings so 
graphically that she was quite moved for herself 
afresh. Her eyes were almost tearful as she came 
to a pause at the end. 

‘What can it be? What would you do?’ she 
said as she looked questioningly at her aunt. 

Mrs Jermingham had listened with breathless 
attention. ‘Poor darling! it is most extraordinary, 
I do feel for you,’ she cried. 

‘I knew you’d take my part, that’s why I told 
you,’ said Millicent, in a slightly-gratified voice. 

‘Yes, but—you know, dear, it may not be any- 
thing very bad; and there are so many things 
about men we can’t understand that—that’—— 

‘Oh yes, I know all that. Of course, if Henry 
were a different sort of man I should say it had 
to do with a woman. All men’s secrets have to 
do with women as a rule.” Millicent folded her 
arms and looked at her aunt with an air of 
exhaustive worldly wisdom. 

‘My dear, what dreadful things you say. Young 
women know so much more nowadays than when 
I was young. It takes one’s breath away. I am 
sure it is something harmless—perfectly harmless 
—knowing Henry as I do. And no doubt he 
will tell you by-and-by.’ 

‘He has no business to have secrets from me, 
harmless or not—secrets which a servant knows! 
that’s the annoying part. I don’t care if it ¢ 
harmless, I ought to know.’ She leaned back in 
the sofa, and stared angrily in front of her. 

‘One can’t expect to know everything about 
a man,’ said Mrs Jermingham in a qualifying 
tone. ‘One would hardly wish to 

‘One expects to when one marries him,’ an- 
swered her niece with some asperity—‘at any rate 
I do? 

Mrs Jermingham looked pained. She was just 
about to remonstrate with this heterodox view 
when an idea seized her, 

‘Millicent, she said impressively, ‘I believe I 
know. I think I can guess what it is. It is 
something harmless —at least it is not exactly 
harmless—I should think it very wrong—but’—— 

‘Yes—what is it?’ interrupted Millicent eagerly. 

‘Well, you know, dear, my views, and how 
pained I have been at the surpliced choir and 
flowers, and calling it the altar, and that sort 
of thing?’ 
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‘Yes—well 

‘Several things have made me feel lately that 
Henry has tendencies towards—towards’—— Mrs 
Jermingham paused, and looked impressively at 
her niece, 

‘Towards what? Oh aunt, how mysterious you 
are 

‘Towards Rome !’ 

‘Towards Rome! What do you mean?’ cried 
Millicent, as she stared wonderingly at her aunt. 

‘Of course he would not like it to get about— 
the bishop being evangelical too.’ 

‘But what on earth has that to do with the 
room?’ interrupted her niece impatiently. 

‘I think, dear, it might be—it very likely is— 
a—private oratory.’ She whispered the last words 
and looked nervously around as if she feared she 
might be overheard. 

‘Oh, is that all?’ said Millicent indifferently. 
‘I’m sure I don’t care if it is; only I won’t have 
anything kept from me.’ 

Mrs Jermingham looked disappointed. She was 
accustomed, however, to have her suggestions 
somewhat slighted, and her voice was quite good- 
humoured as she answered: ‘I wish you were 
more decided in your views, dear. I think it 
would be very dreadful if it were true—but still, 
I admit it might be worse, and’—— 

‘I don’t think it’s that at all, interrupted 
Millicent moodily. ‘It is the curate who is High. 
Henry lets him go his own way. I think myself 
Henry is Broad,’ 


She frowned down upon the floor, and con- 
sidered things for a few moments, 

‘I know what I shall do,’ she said presently. 
‘I shall go and stay away with a friend, just to 
show what I think ; that’s what I shall do.’ 

‘My dear, I don’t think you had better do 
that. Henry will expect to find you here when 
he returns. Wait a little and see what happens. 
That is my advice.’ 

‘Well, let him expect. It will do him good 
to be disappointed for once.’ ‘If she had disap- 
pointed uncle sometimes he would not be such a 
tyrant now,’ she added to herself as encourage- 
ment. The idea worked in her mind as_ they 
returned to the drawing-room for tea, and fluttered 
before her as she said good-bye. 

By the time she reached home it had so en- 
larged itself that she had quite made up her 
mind what to do. She would go up to town. 
She would go and stay with Jessie Waldegrave, 
her particular friend. Jessie lived with her sister 
in Kensington Square, and, studied at the Slade 
Schools. They would both be delighted to see 
her. She knew that. It could easily be arranged. 
She would leave a note for Henry saying—she was 
not quite sure what. But that she could decide 
later on. It would be two days before she re- 
ceived Jessie’s reply, and then she could make 
up her mind. Something dignified—that would 
touch his conscience—that would arouse his self- 
reproach. 

Meanwhile she would get everything ready. 


A ROUMANIAN BRINDISI 
By D. T. Trmtns, B.A. 


7,F a map of Europe were opened 
before the ordinary magazine reader 
and he were offered a large reward 
for pointing out Kiistendje without 
a moment’s hesitation, most probably 
the reward would not change hands. 
Possibly some few travellers, whose wanderings 
in eastern Europe had led them into the wilds 
of Roumania, and a few geographers, whose pro- 
fession obliges them to keep the whereabouts of 
the most out-of-the-way spots at their fingers’ ends, 
would fulfil the required conditions. The ordinary 


man would gaze helplessly at Norway, Russia, or — 


elsewhere for inspiration ; and he would have every 
excuse for his ignorance, 

Kiistendje is the Turkish spelling of the name 
of the Roumanian port on the Black Sea which 
(since 1878) the Roumanians spell Constanza and 
Constantza—a town of eight thousand inhabitants, 
believed to stand on the site of the Roman Con- 
stantiana. Roumania boasts of but few ports, as 
she has a very limited seaboard; nevertheless, 
those which she does possess enjoy a very large 
export trade, principally in grain. The customs 


tariff is too high to admit of a correspondingly 
large import traffic. 

It may well be asked what possible interest this 
comparatively obscure place can possess for English 
readers, The answer is, that if the efforts of the 
Roumanian government are crowned with success, 
Englishmen will have a very vital concern indeed 
in the fate of Kiistendje, for there is no less a 
project on foot than the ousting of Brindisi from 
its pride of place as first recipient of the home- 
coming Indian, Australian, and Oriental mails, and 
the substitution in its stead of this hitherto little- 
known seaport. The idea at first sight appears 
almost preposterous, but there are few people who 
know the enormous amount of money that has 
already been spent in endeavouring to further this 
ambitious scheme, or the extent of the negotia- 
tions which the Roumanian government have set 
on foot for the carrying out of their plans. 

It has been an open secret for a long time past 
that Brindisi fails to give satisfaction as the selected 
European port of call for the P. & O, liners on 
their outward and homeward voyages. 

The great inconvenience and delay which 
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travellers experience who embark or disembark at 
Brindisi, are perhaps more potent considerations 
in favour of a change being made than is the 
question of the expediting of the mails, for the 
latter are conveyed across Europe with fairly 
reasonable rapidity. The journey from Calais to 
Brindisi is known to be the most uncomfortable 
on the Continent, and the Italian railway com- 
panies, by their stubbornness at one time and 
their supineness at another, are mainly responsible 
for this state of things. The feud which existed 
between the Italian companies and the other 
European railway companies concerned in the car- 
riage of the through mails to the East, down to a 
very recent date, caused all ocean-going travellers 
to avoid Brindisi as far as possible; and it was 
then that Marseilles came into favour, and its 
popularity is, moreover, steadily increasing. 

While all this was going on, it occurred to an 
exceedingly astute Roumanian minister that it 
might be possible to devise a route for the Indian 
mail-train which should pass through Roumania 
and still be able to compete in point of time 
with the existing service vid Brindisi. It was 
not to be supposed that the P. & O. liners could 
be induced to steam up the Black Sea as far 
as the Roumanian coast, and therefore it became 
necessary to hit on some other expedient. Con- 
stantinople naturally suggested itself as being the 
most likely and suitable place for the purpose, 
but the government had no idea of letting Turkey 
reap more benefit than they could help from ex- 
traneous enterprise, and the same remark applied 
to Bulgaria. It thus became increasingly evident 
that, if the project were to be profitable to 
Roumania, that country must have entire control 
over all sections of the proposed through route, 
and also that such through route must inevitably 
terminate at Kiistendje. For a railway already 
ran in an almost straight line from Bucharest 
to the banks of the Danube opposite Tchernavoda, 
and then continued on again from Tchernavoda 
to Kiistendje. The first thing to do was evidently 
to construct a bridge over the Danube at the 
former place, and so do away with the necessity 
for ferrying over this river from the one station 
to the other. This bridge was built at an 
enormous cost, and formally opened in June 
1892, at which time the first through trains ran 
between Bucharest and Kiistendje. 

The link to Constantinople was completed by 
means of two twenty-one knot passenger-steamers 
chartered for the purpose. Roumania cannot be 
characterised as exactly a maritime power, seeing 
that she possesses a navy consisting of but four 
ships, and it was therefore not surprising that she 
could not furnish suitable steamers from her own 
mercantile marine. It was very necessary that the 
steamers should be exceedingly speedy, inasmuch 
as they were practically competing with the Orient 
Express train, which was already running overland 
to Constantinople, though, fortunately for Rou- 


mania, its timing was—and still is—very slow 
during its transit through Turkey and Bulgaria. 

The entire chain of communication was now 
complete, and it only remained to accelerate the 
journey to an extent which should attract travel- 
lers and bring the whole scheme before the 
English public. Negotiations were accordingly 
opened with the International Sleeping Car Com- 
pany, which resulted in an arrangement being come 
to whereby, in consideration of the payment of a 
large subsidy, the Orient Express should run direct 
from Vienna to Kiistendje on one day of the week 
and connect there with one of the new fast 
steamers to Constantinople. Not content with this, 
the government shortly afterwards, by promise of 
a further subsidy, induced the Sleeping Car Com- 
pany to do the same with the newly-established 
Ostend-Vienna Express. 

Here then was a real result from the labours 
of the government. Two of the most important 
and comfortable express trains in Europe now ran to 
Kiistendje, giving through communication between 
that place and Paris, Vienna, Munich, Brussels, 
Cologne, Frankfort, &c.—in short, all the most im- 
portant towns on the Continent; while they in 
their turn were afforded a new and more frequent 
service to Constantinople. So far so good. 

Everything was now ready for the conveyance 
of the prospective traveller from London to Con- 
stantinople vid Kiistendje, and it only remained 
for him to show his appreciation of this, the most 
recent addition to the travelling facilities of 
Europe, by patronising it in his thousands. 

Unfortunately for the realisation of the rose- 
coloured dreams of the Roumanian government, 
the passenger booking-office gave a new illustration 
of that oft-quoted process known as ‘summoning 
spirits from the vasty deep,’ and Kiistendje station 
echoes but to the fitful footfalls of the booking- 
clerk, while the splendid train of sleeping-cars 
stands by in mournful desolation until bidden by 
the omnipotent ‘toot-toot’ of the guard’s liorn to 
speed on its way—empty! It is a melancholy fact 
that there are scarcely any travellers by these trains, 
and that they frequently run empty, or with at most 
but one passenger, as far as Bucharest. Whether 
it be that the inhospitable billows of the Black 
Sea shake their crests too forbiddingly at the 
would-be traveller, or whether it be that the 
number of persons in search of the beauties and 
joys of the ‘Golden Horn’ or the Turkish cigarette 
is not sufficiently numerous to overflow from the 
existing direct route of the Orient Express vid 
Belgrade into the supplementary steamer route vid 
Kiistendje, time alone can show. Suffice it for 
the present that the Roumanian government have 
already lost £60,000 over the experiment, according 
to the latest published returns, and it can only be 
in the event of their scheme ultimately finding 
favour in the eyes both of the English government 
and of the P. & O. Company that they can hope 
to recoup themselves for their enormous initial 
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outlay and the subsequent unexpected loss which 
it has entailed. It speaks volumes for the desire 
of the government to benefit the country that they 
should be willing to risk so large a sum of money 
and to continue to bear so heavy a burden in the 
interests of this slightly chimerical undertaking. 

Let us see how the route actually compares 
at the present time with that vid Brindisi, and 
what saving could be effected by a subsequent 
reasonable acceleration, if the necessity arose for 
making one, and if a sufficient inducement were 
offered so to do. The boat train which conveys 
passengers for the Eastern mail steamers vid 
Calais and Brindisi leaves Victoria and Charing 
Cross at 9.0 p.m. on Friday night, and reaches 
Brindisi at 5.35 p.m. on the Sunday night follow- 
ing. The timing of this train, which is known 
as the Peninsular Express, is as follows : 


depart 9.0 P.M. Friday. 

.depart 1.0 a.m, Saturday. 

Brindisi.................. arrive 5.35 P.M. Sunday. 
Time—44 hours 35 minutes. 


The portion of the journey which concerns us 
is that from Calais to Brindisi, as the connecting 
service from London to Calais would still remain 
the same whether the train were proceeding to 
Brindisi or to Kiistendje. The run from Calais to 
Brindisi, then, occupies 40 hours 35 minutes. 

The present through time-table to Constanti- 
nople vid Kiistendje is as follows : 


ORIENT EXPRESS. 


London............ depart 11.0 a.M. 
Calais ............0 arrive 2.20 P.M. 

Change......Rheims........... -arrive 8.16 }Thursday. 

Change......Chalons............arrive 9,20 
" depart 9.26 
Vienna ............ arrive 6.52 
depart 7.36 } Briday. 
Kiistendje......... arrive 11.50 » Saturday. 
Steamer... depart 12.30 a.m. 
Constantinople..arrive 3.30 Sunday. 


Time from London—76 hours 30 minutes. 
Time from Calais—72 hours 40 minutes. 


OSTEND-KUSTENDJE EXPRESS. 


London............ depart 10.0 a.M. 
Ostend............. arrive 3.40 P.M. ron. 
Vienna arrive 4.30 
depart 5.34 } Wednesday. 
Kiistendje arrive 9.35 
Steamer. depart 10.0 } thursday. 


Constantinople. .arrive 11.0 a.m. Friday. 
Time from London—73 hours. 
Time from Ostend—67 hours 20 minutes. 


Thus the Brindisi train holds an advantage 
of 26 hours 40 minutes over the Ostend-Kiistendje 
Express and of 32 hours 5 minutes over the 
Orient Express. But against this must be set off 
the time occupied by the P. & O. boat in steaming 
from Port Said to Brindisi as compared with that 


which a connecting steamer would take in voyaging 
from Port Said to Constantinople. The point at 
which the two different routes would once more 
converge is the entrance to the Straits of Messina, 
and therefore this place has been selected as 
one of the terminal points for certain measure- 
ments, as will be seen in the subjoined table : 


Port Said to Brindisi..............0...cceceeeee 1140 miles. 
Port Said to Constantinople. .............. 920 « 
Difference in favour of Constantinople... 220 
Straits of Messina to Brindisi............... 335 on 
Straits of Messina to Constantinople...... 930 wu 
Total distance Port Said to Straits of 

Messina vid Brindisi 1475 
Total distance Port Said to Straits of 

Messina vid Constantinople............... 1850 


Therefore assuming that a P, & O. boat steams 
(as they normally do) at the rate of about 350 
miles per day, the mails will be landed at 
Constantinople fifteen hours before they could be 
put ashore at Brindisi. The steamers between 
Constantinople and Kiistendje at present perform 
the journey in thirteen hours, but this is very 
considerably below their contract speed, and if 
there were the slightest reason for them to make 
a quick passage they could easily shorten the 
time to ten hours. One of them, the Carolus I, 
has already got well inside even this time. 
Therefore, allowing thirty minutes for the tran- 
shipment of the mails at Constantinople, 
Kiistendje is reached with a clear advantage 
of 4 hours 30 minutes over Brindisi. Moreover, 
if the run from Port Said to Constantinople were 
performed, as it most probably would be, by 
separate steamers connecting at Port Said with 
the P. & O. liners, there would be no need to 
tranship the mails at Constantinople, for the con- 
necting boats could proceed direct to Kiistendje, 
thereby effecting a further saving in time to the 
extent of at least half an hour. And now for 
the land journey. 

Taking the times at present given in the official 
time-tables, and assuming the Ostend-Kiistendje 
Express to run from Kiistendje to Calais wid 
Cologne, instead of to Ostend, and to be timed from 
Cologne to Calais to run at the same speed as 
does the Nord Express from Berlin, we get: 


Kiistendje to 46 hours. 
Cologne to Calais .................ssccsssesees 8 hours 20 minutes. 
Plus sea journey from Constanti- 
i 64 hours 20 minutes. 


Deduct from this, time gained on 
voyage from Port Said ................45 hours, 


49 hours 20 minutes, 


This result apparently gives pride of place 
to the Brindisi route; but the relative speed 
of the two trains must be looked into. They 
are neither of them by any means fliers. 
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PENINSULAR EXPRESS. 


Miles. Speed. 
400 { Calais........ depart 1.0 a.m. Saturday. eas miles per 
1400) Brindisi......arrive 5.35 P.M. Sunday. hour. 


PROPOSED CaLaIs-KisTENDJE EXPRESS, 
(According to present timing of Nord Express and 
Ostend-Vienna Express.) 


Miles. Speed. 
depart 2.37 p.m. Tuesday. 28h miles 
1535 Kistendje....arrive 9.45 » Thursday. per hour. 


But are we to suppose that travellers will 
rest content with these speeds? 

Does not every month bring about some new 
acceleration of train services, and can we believe 
that so important an express as this one would 
be, could for long travel at so mean a speed? 
Such a thing is not to be thought of for one 
moment. In 1896 the. Orient Express was 
accelerated as between Vienna and Kiistendje 
by two hours, and its time could just as easily 
be shortened by a further two hours without 
even then running the train with any undue 
haste! The rich Indian mail-train subsidy is 
a prize well worth making a big effort to gain ; 
and seeing that the Orient Express is owned 
by the English Post-office, they could kill 
two birds with one stone and effect a big saving 
to themselves by running it as the Indian Mail 
on one day of the week. Moreover, instead of 
having to deal with the lazy and obstructive 
private Italian railway companies, whose policy 
would justify any one in supposing that they 
were bent on killing the golden goose—that is, 
the Brindisi steamship traffic—the Post-office 
authorities would enjoy the hearty co-operation of 
an energetic government, whose whole action is 
one of vigorous reform and improvement, and 
who would meet them half-way in any scheme 
“which would be of benefit to Roumania. 

Here then is the time-table of the future 
Indian mail-train vid Kiistendje, assuming it to 
run at the very moderate journey speed of forty 
miles an hour (no trains in England which run at 
a lower speed being characterised as ‘ express’) : 


New MAIL-TRAIN. 


Miles. 
depart (steamer) 5.30 a.m. " 
210 -arrive " 3.30 P.M. " 


Time to Kiistendje—38 hours 22 minutes. Speed, 40 miles 


an hour. 
Through time, Calais to Constantinople....... 48 hr. 50 min. 
" Brindisi hr. 35 min. 
Difference in favour of Brindisi................... 8 hr. 15 min. 


But deduct gain on voyage from Port Said 
to Kiistendje over that from Port Said 


Difference in favour of Kiistendje............... 7 hours. 


This does not at first sight appear a very 
large gain, but it must be borne in mind that 
these calculations are based on the routes followed 
by existing trains, A very much shorter route 
could be arranged between Calais and Vienna 
than that vid Brussels, Cologne, and Frankfort 
without constructing a single mile of new 
railway. Moreover, a comparatively low rate 
of speed has been assumed for the whole 
journey. 

But a gain of even seven hours is by no 
means inconsiderable where mail traffic is con- 
cerned, and this particular gain is capable of 
a large increase. If the lines east of Buda- 
Pesth were re-laid with heavier rails and doubled 
in a few places, there would be nothing to 
prevent the train from easily attaining a speed 
of sixty miles an hour over the flat plains of 
Roumania. 

The whole project is no doubt very ambitious, 
but it possesses the three great elements indis- 
pensable to the success of any scheme—namely, 


feasibility, practicability, and superiority over . 


existing conditions, 

Now that the authorities at Brindisi are 
proposing to berth the P. & O. boats in a 
still less accessible and more unhealthy part 
of the harbour, there is all the greater reason 
for making a change; and if the Roumanian 
government are quick to seize the opportunity 
we may yet see the parti-coloured house-flag 
floating at the Golden Horn. The speedy 
consummation of any scheme which will deliver 
them from the terrors and discomforts of Brindisi 
will no doubt be devoutly prayed for by all 
Indian travellers. 

But for the present we must ery in Roumanian, 
Distoul! (Enough !) 


CORNERED. 


By GrorGe G. FARQUHAR. 


Ea HE two shots rang out almost 


time just made all the difference, 
for the Big Britisher’s bullet got 
home somewhere in Cy Maskew’s 
chest, while Cy’s revolver simply 
spat its lead into the air without so much as 
winging a fly. Cy himself drops there, flat and 


together; but that half-wink of 


limp, his face going bluey-gray, and a dark 
blotch spreading over the front of his woollen 
shirt. 

Guess the Britisher didu’t suspicion he had so 
heavy a finger on a trigger neither, or he wouldn't 
have stood there with his mouth open, staring 
at the body, for close on a minute before he 
stirred ; yet, when he did move, he—well, he 
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just moved. Two dozen strides brought him to 
Jake Miller’s shanty, where Jake’s mare was 
hitched up, ready saddled—Jake having been over 
to the sawmill that very afternoon. Before you 
could have yelled ‘ Hail, Columbia!’ the Britisher 
was up and pelting down the trail for all he was 
worth. 

Of course I didn’t know what the shindy had 
been about. I’d ridden over from Themis City 
with a message from dad for Uncle Ned, over- 
seer of the lumbermen at the new camp, and 
the first thing I clapped my eyes on when I 
came near the cabins had been this smart pistol 
practice. ’Most all the men were still up in the 
ranges felling timber, and nobody ’cept me had 
seen anything of the affair. It was sprung on 
me so slick and unexpected, too, that I could do 
nary thing but gape and gurgle like a sick hen 
—me being then only a lanky lath of a galoot, 
rising fifteen, and never over and above cute- 
witted, I’m told. 
 Hows’ever, the noise of the shooting rousted the 
storekeeper out of a quiet snooze; then Jake 
Miller waddles out of his hut, holding the panni- 
kin he’d just been swigging at after his dusty 
ride. The news soon got round, the ‘boys’ 


hurrying up till there was quite a tidy crowd 
hanging over the wounded logger. 

‘Poor Cy!’ said one of them, solemn- like. 
‘I’m afeared he’s nigh about dead-meat already. 
I always did think he carried it too far with 
the Britisher. ’Course, it was on’y his bounce— 


he meant nothing by it; but Britishers is tetchy 
customers, some of ’em,’ 

‘Anyways, this one’s got the clean drop on 
Cy, an’ that’s a fact,’ replied the storekeeper. 
‘I don’t hold with chaffin’ no man ’bout his 
nationality myself, being a thing he can’t help, 
even if—— But clear away there! Here comes 
the Doc.’ 

Now the Doc. wasn’t rightly a doctor at all ; 
it was the name they’d christened him in the 
camp because he made out he’d learned a poke- 
ful about ailments and physic while he was 
coachman fo a real live medico somewhere way 
back in Illinois. My opinion, he knew no more 
about chemicals and such than my little finger. 

‘A serious case!’ said he, stroking his chin 
and looking mighty wise. ‘It’s his right lung. 
No, a whole hospital of physicians couldn’t pull 
him through this bout.’ 

‘Is it so bad as that?’ asked my uncle, who’d 
just happened along. 

‘Hopeless!’ said the Doc. ‘He’s booked for 
Jordan’s shore this trip, safe. I give him twenty 
minutes, not more—or, say, twenty-five !’ 

They toted Cy into his shack hut, tender as 
if he was a china ornament, laying him in his 
~ bunk decent and comfortable—him moaning and 
gasping a bit between whiles, as Uncle Ned set 
to sponging and dressing the bullet-hple. You 
bet Uncle Ned wasn’t going to take the Doc.’s 


word for gospel any more’n me. He meant to 
try all he knew to pull Cy Maskew from under 
the very coffin-lid itself. 

Outside, the boys were talking low and excited, 
looking black as thunder. I joined them to ferret. 
out what they was confabbing over. 

‘We've got to lay out after him, Steve Hicks 
was remarking like a judge. ‘We’ve got to haul 
the Britisher back here to take his trial reg’lar. 
Not that I’m sayin’ it’s murder, mind you! 
No, I don’t say that. But we’ve got to do the 
square an’ legal towards poor Cy what’s dyin’ in 
there, for the sake of how it looks, That’s 
legislation, ain’t it, boys?’ 

‘Wal, I dunno,” Tom Snell growled. ‘’Pears 
to me it was a fair fight enough. They’d both 
lugged out their shooting-irons, an’ “twas first 
bead that won. What’s wrong in that?’ 

‘Yes—yes,’ shouted Jake Miller, who’d been 
stamping and raving round like mad. ‘But 
nobody seems to care a red cent ’bout my mare. 
How’m I to stand over that loss, hey? Don’t it 
strike you, mates, as the derned Britisher is 
worse’n a murderer ?—he’s a pesky horse-thief as 
well !’ 

This put things in a fresh light altogether, 
in a manner of speaking. The boys hadn't 
thought about that before, and soon they was 
all wild to saddle up and start. You see, one 
man may kill another —provided the fightin’s 
done honourable—and small blame to him some- 
times, maybe; but to be a sneaking, ornery, no- 
account thiever of cattle is—well, it’s a risky 
trade out in Shona County. The more civilised 
a neighbourhood is, the riskier the business be- 
comes ; and Judson’s Camp was always reckoned 
in the front rank for gilt-edged progress. You 
may gamble there’s no specks on civilisation in 
that community. 

Before long, half-a-dozen lumbermen rode out 
from the camp, meaning to hunt down the run- 
away even if so be it took all night and all 
next day to catch up with him. Steve Hicks, I 
noticed, carried a long coil of rope over his 
Mexican saddle. 

‘Say, Jack,’ I inquired of the storekeeper, 
‘what’s Steve doing with that lasso? Are they 
feared the Britisher’ll break loose again if he 
isn’t trussed up tight?’ 

The storekeeper winked. 

‘Don’t ’spect they ’ll worry to bring him along 
at all,’ said he. ‘Don’t ’spect they will’ 

Then I tumbled to the game. Judge Lynch 
was in that outfit ! : 

The boys had not returned when I left the 


-camp to trot back home next morning. I could 


have liked well to stop and hear what they had 
to say when they did show up; but Uncle Ned 
wouldn’t listen to me. 

‘No, Pete,’ he objected. ‘Bein’ as how there’s 
nigh thirty miles in front of you, you’d best be 
travellin’. You’ll have your father in a rampin’ — 
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tantrum if you don’t get home right smart now. 
He’s dead nails on onpunctuality, is brother 
Ephraim.’ 

I knew it. Many’s the larruping dad’s give 
me for being what he calls ‘dawdly as a down- 
Easter ;’ and the oll man owns to a plaguy 
heavy hand with a hickory switch. So I judged 
it best not to wait. 

For half the distance I kept to the usual track 
at the bottom of the gulch, and then, seeing I 


could cut off a good three miles by bearing over . 


a hump of the hills, I put my pony’s nose to 
the ascent. At the top, halting to give the 
animal a breather, I thought I caught sight of 
something stirring among the spruce pines a 
hundred feet below me. I couldn’t be certain ; 
it came and went quick as a flash. 

‘Hullo, there—hullo !’ I shouted. 

Like as not I’d been mistaken; either ’twas 
my fancy only, or the sun slanting on a leaf, or 
maybe the gray scut of a skeered jack-rabbit. 
Anyways, not getting so much as an echo in reply, 
I started my mount down the farther dip, which 
hereabouts, besides being steep as a roof, is 
covered with loose shingly stones that make it 
nasty going. I dare say I was a trifle careless— 
perhaps figuring in my mind about the thing I’d 
seen flit among the trees, and letting the horse 
pick his way as best he pleased—when, of a 
sudden, his fore-feet slid out over a flat boulder, 
and ‘snap!’ went the rotten stirrup leather. 


Over I pitched, plumb onter the top of my head. 
Reckon I must have swooned right away then, 

for I can sense nothing after, till I found myself 

raised with my back resting against somebody’s 

knee and somebody’s arm round my shoulder. A 

whisky-flask was at my lips. 

' *That was an ugly spill, my lad, said the 


owner of the knee, arm, and flask. ‘How do 
you feel now? Better, eh? Ah, that’s the 
ticket !” 

I ogled up at the man out of the tail of my 
eye. It was the Big Britisher! While I lay 
studying what to say, he began bandaging my 
head with his handkerchief. 

‘Your cranium must be pretty tough, youngster,’ 
he said presently, ‘to have stood a tumble of 
that sort.’ 

Now there’s not a white man kicking that’s 
got a harder skull than me; but still I didn’t 
see the Britisher had any call to mention it quite 
so chirpy. 

_ ‘Anyhow,’ says I, when my tongue came loose, 

‘sometimes a tough windpipe is better even than 
a tough head. Sometimes, I say, Britisher— 
‘specially when there’s a rope round it.’ 

You should have seen his jaw drop. My land, 
a buck nigger in full gape was a fool to him. 

‘What d’you mean—what d’you mean by 
that?’ shouts he. ‘Ha, now I recollect! You 
are the nipper who happened upon us when I— 
Maskew—— Boss Judson’s nephew, aren’t you?’ 


‘That’s me—Pete Judson! I’m not 'shamed 
to own up to my name, no time.’ 

‘No, of course—no,’ agreed he, speaking 
sorter dreamy-like. ‘Never disgraced it! Neither 
sorrows, heart-ache, nor remorse; no—— Pshaw, 
dash it all, what a confounded sniveller I’m 
getting! So they’re out,’ says he, gulping in 
his throat—‘out after me! Is that it?’ 

I nodded. ‘With a strip of raw-hide!’ I 
added, nodding again. 

The Britisher took to thinking hard, staring 
away at the high cliff on our right as if trying 
to look clean through the hillside. 

‘Well, they ll have their hands full, I fancy,’ 
he muttered quietly. ‘I’m willing to answer 
in a court of justice for what I’ve done, but I 
will never tamely submit to be handled and 
strung up by a gang of half-savage ruffians. If 
it comes to fighting I shall show fight in self- 
defence—now, as I did against Cy Maskew.’ 

‘Pears to me you’ve jumped the chute, 
mister, I started in to explain. ‘’Tain’t for Cy 
you’re to hang, but for stealing Jake Miller’s 
mare. Last time I saw you, you was scuttling 
outer the camp fast as six legs could carry you. 
And Jake, he holds as four of ’em belonged to 
him by rights. Perhaps he’s wrong—I’m not 
saying either way myself ’—— 

‘No, says he—sharp, just like that—‘No! 
By this time the horse is safe in the keeping 
of its owner again. You don’t understand ? 
Well, some hours after that—that—after I’d 
loaned the animal, when I came to think over 
my position, I saw how foolish I’d been not to 
face the trouble. At once I decided to turn 
the mare loose and let her find her way back 
home, while I proceeded on foot to surrender 
myself to the sheriff at Themis City. Yes, by 
now I’m sure Jake must be satisfied.—But, by 
Jove, look down there! See them?’ 

I squinted where his finger pointed—across 
to the clearing on the far side of the gully, 
rather under half-a-mile away in a_ bee-line. 
Straight enough, it was the Vigilance Executive, 
the whole tot of them—Steve riding at their 
head, with the rope slung over his saddle, Tom 
Snell, Dandy José, and Chip Ward; old Hagen 
brought up the rear, leading a spare mustang 
by the bridle. They’d spotted us, too, soon as 
we saw them. 

‘Hands up, Britisher!’ roared Steve, spurring 
his horse to the climb, ‘The game’s played out! 
Hands up, ye dolgarned thief !’ 

After the way he’d been swaggering to me 
I expected to hear the tenderfoot answer this 
order with a cracking six-shooter; but he never 
made a sound. I looked back to see whether 
he was going to funk it or freeze to what he’d 
said. He wasn’t there. He’d clean gone—lit 
out—vamoosed! Right then I saw ’twas all 
empty boasts—pure brag! 

‘Is it, though?’ I sang out, a minute later. 
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‘No, b’ gosh, it ain’t, neither! There’s going 
to be fun after all!’ 

Just here the hillside went sheer up for fifty 
feet or more, like the bluff in a cajion, its base 
doubling back to the shape of a wide-mouthed 
V; at the corner so made, a low-topped hollow 
was scooped out of the cliff, scarcely seen from 
below because of the bushes overhanging it and 
the fallen rocks in front. Into this handy shelter 
the Britisher had scrambled. Now, only one of 
the boys at a time would be able to wriggle 
along the narrow ledge leading to this cave ; and, 
as there was no kind of cover to hide behind 
while they were doing it, the Britisher would 
be in a position to riddle anybody who might 
attempt to hustle him out of his hole that way. 
And, so far as I sized it up, they couldn’t tackle 
him any other. 

Mighty quick the Vigilantes must have 
figured it out at that too; for they’d reined 
up just beyond pistol-range, gesturing and pow- 
wowing like they was pretty wroth about things. 

‘Reckon the Britisher comes out on top, up 
to now,’ I said, grinning to myself, ‘He’s got 
his headpiece screwed on level, has the Britisher. 
Yes, he’s real in-and-in grit all through, I'll 
go bail !’ 

After a spell, Steve began whistling and 
beckoning for me. I sluttered down the slope, 
limping to where they all stood ready to swarm 
round me like flies round molasses. 

‘Here, kid!’ cried Steve, catching me by the 


arm, and jerking his left thumb over his shoulder, 
‘What’s he say to it?’ 


‘Who—the Britisher?’? I asked carelessly. 
‘Lemme see now, what did he say? Oh!—“If 
they want me bad,” says he, “tell ’em to fetch 
me, but”—says he, an’ you should have seen 
his eyes then—“but,” says he, “never alive! 
Never alive!” says he—an’ I ‘low he meant it,’ 

‘H’m!’ grunted Steve, middling upset. ‘An’ 
how’s he served for weapons, now? Did you 
notice 

‘Two irons.’ 

‘An’ ammrnition ?’ 

‘His belt and pockets chockful of cartridges.’ 

That made them look bluer’n ever about the 
gills, and Chip Ward—who, I’d a notion, had 
grown white-livered all at once—he out with this: 

‘Wal, mates, we can’t come at him from up 
above thar, nor so much as see his nose from 
down here. An’ if we tried to rush him, why 
he’d simply plug the whole bilin’ of us ’fore 
we got twenty yards, easy as winkin’, Ask me, 
he’s just about got the fair bulge on us this 
time, boys.’ 

‘Oh, I dessay—I dessay !’ sneered Steve, toss- 
ing open his arms. ‘That’s the idea, is it? Ugh!’ 

‘As you’re so set on taking him, Steve,’ I 
pops in, innocent as a Chinky; ‘don’t you 
think you might. show ’em how, yourself? 
There ’d be some sport in that, at any rate. An’ 


even if he did hole you, I dunno as Shona 
County would lose a deal of beauty, whether 
it’—— 

‘None of your durn sass, young ‘un!’ yelled 
he, in a power of a temper. ‘Keep your jaw 
civil an’ respectful, or I’ll tie it up for you. 
Blight me, if I don't!’ 

Most of the boys sniggered; but I turned 
away, hurt-like, to speak to Chip Ward. 

‘What’s this picnic want with the Britisher, 
anyway?’ I inquired. ‘Can't say I know 
rightly,’ 

‘But you was in the camp yesterday? Why, 
twas you saw him skedaddle with Jake’s mare, 
wasn’t it?’ 

I pointed slantways to where old Hagen stood 
with the spare mustang. 

‘Seems to me that ewe-neck looks wonderful 
like Jake’s nag, I muttered aloud. ‘There’s 
the gray star over her nose, the white stocking 
on the fore-leg, the rat-tail, an’ ribs like a 
wagon-cover’—— 

‘So ’tis—so ’tis; we know that, kid; we 
don’t want no teachin’. That’s where the 
Britisher thought to double on us with his 
artfulness, On’y it didn’t wash—you see, it 
didn’t wash! Like so, now! Last night, after 
follerin’ in his tracks for close onter six hours, 
we saw he’d branched off as if he’d took into 
his head to make for the river ‘stead of the 
hills; two hours more along this new route an’ 
we came plumb on Jake’s mare, with an empty 
saddle, an’ no signs of the Britisher anywhere. 
But it didn’t take us long to bottom that dodge, 
sonnie. Findin’ it was gettin’ too hot for him, 
he’d meant to gain time, to throw us off the 
scent altogether, by cumfoozlin’ us inter goin’ 
in one direction while he loped off on foot in 
another. Still, we weren’t to be done; that 
trick made us keener set’n ever on ropin’ him, 
So we fetched back to the turn-off, picked up his 
trail there again, an’—an’—wal, here we are !’ 

‘Oh, that’s it—oh!’ I said, solemn as a 
lawyer. ‘An’ supposin’ you’d let the mare 
alone—supposin’ you hadn’t brung her right 
along with you—where do you think she’d be 
now? Not back at the camp, mebbe, hey ?’ 

‘Ain’t thought nothin’ about such supposin’s. 
But—yes, I ‘low she’d have worked her way 
back to the camp after a while, safe enough,’ 

‘An’ by this time, I went on, dotting the 
arguments down on my fingers—‘by this time 
Jake would have got his animal back; he’d 
have had no complaint against the Britisher ; 
consequent you’d have had nothing against him 
neither. An’, come to. figure it out, there’d have 
been no stolen horse at all!’ 

The boys were flummoxed over that logic; 
it hadn’t struck them like that before. Then, 
as a clincher, I chipped in with the Englishman’s 
yarn just as he’d told it to me. 

‘Sounds kinder reasonable, too” Tom Snell 
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agreed, when I finished. ‘Blow me, if we 
haven’t been a sight too hasty on the man. 
Can’t see we’ve anything against him now—not 
to speak of, mates.’ 

‘Quit this tom-fool talk, old Steve blurted 
out, choky with rage. ‘What’re we here for? 
Is this a meetin’ of slack-jaw congressers, or is 
it for business? We shall be laughed outer 
the camp if we go back ’thout doing what 
we set out to do. No; we came here to hang 
—an’, ’struth, hang we will !’ 

‘Bravo, Steve!’ I put in. ‘That’s good 
hearing, if you mean to begin on yourself,’ 

‘Shut it, you young limb !’ he snarled, glaring 
at me. ‘But for your blame interferencin’ we’d 
have done our duty on the Britisher an hour 
since. Even if what you say is book-truth— 
an’ I’ve my doubts—that don't clear the skunk, 
does it? Didn’t he kill poor Cy? Now ain’t 
that murder? An’ ain’t a murderer to swing? 
Ain’t that accordin’ to high-tone law?’ 

‘Dunno much ‘bout law,’ growled Tom, 
shrugging his shoulders, ‘From what I made 
out, it was fair an’ honest shootin’ between Cy 


an’ the Britisher. Anyways, that’s not our — 


department. We ain’t no sheriff's posse yet. 
An’ besides, if ’tis law—bust me, ’tain’t sense !’ 

“Nother thing—'tain’t true, either, I inter- 
rupted, slapping down my trump card. ‘’Tain’t 
true—not about the Britisher being a murderer ! 
*Cause why? ’Cause Cy ain’t any more dead’n 
you are!’ 

I waited till they had found their breath again. 

‘Listen to this now!’ I went on. ‘ Directly 
after you had started out yesterday, Uncle Ned 


gets Sam Hindes into the saddle an’ told him 
.to ride like blazes for the surgeon at Themis 


City. Four o'clock this morning, when they 
came back into camp, the sawbones hovks the 
bullet out of Cy’s ribs, patches him up, an’ says 
he’ll be right as razors in less’n a week. Cy 
dead? Shucks, if you’d heard his language 
you wouldn’t ask! When they told him you 
were out after the Britisher, he ups an’ rips an’ 
cusses the whole caboodle of you for a crowd 
of tarnation idiots. An’ the words he laid his 
tongue round were real blisterers’ 

*Us! He cussed us? What for?’ 

‘For meddling with his concerns at all. He 
‘lowed he was to blame all through—him having 
monkeyed with the Britisher about his nationality, 
an’ where he was raised, on purpose to get the 
tenderfoot’s wool off. Well, at last he did it. 
The Britisher hits him a fillip with his fist 
like the kick of a colt’s hind-leg, which stretched 
Cy out straight an’ set his head going like a 
buzz-saw. You bet Cy must have been hurt 
an’ riled above a bit or he would never have 
drawn on a man _ that was walking away. 
Hows’ever, just then the Britisher happened to 
look back an’ see how things was shaping ; his 
hand whips round to his hip-pocket—an’ that’s 


how! Cy’s willing to apologise handsome as 
soon as—— Hullo, Steve, what’s up now?’ 

Steve never spoke, but just climbed into his 
saddle and shoved his horse round for home. 
Yet he hadn’t gone far before he thought better 
of it and came back. I never saw a man look 
more disgusted in my life. 

‘Strikes me, boys,’ he snorted, ‘as how thishyer 
funeral party is an all-fired fizzle. Somebody ’s 
been playin’ it a’mighty low down on us, I 
don’t remark who ’tis—on’y somebody. Say, kid, 
just you skip up an’ tell the Britisher we’re all 
friends here. Tell him to come outer that; tell 
him we want to shake. Then, rot it, let’s git!’ 


OUR CHILDREN. 


We learned from our wistful mothers 
To call Old England ‘home.’—Kipling. 


‘Moruer, the spring is coming ! 
Down by the vlei-side now 

You can see the green on the willow, 
The gold on the wattle-bough ; 

You can watch the cups on the blue-gums 
Swinging against the sky ; 

By-and-by they will scatter 
Their sweet white tufts from high. 


‘The aloes are out on the kopjes, 
The “soldiers” yellow and red, 
And between the dry thorn-bushes 
The veldt-lily shows its head. 

Mother, the spring is lovely ! 
See, we found in our roam 

Cotton-pods, green and silky— 
Is it just as lovely at home ?’ 


‘Children,’ the mother answers 
(And her eyes see across the years), 

‘At home the sweet spring country 
Is green with April's tears, 

There are daffodils in the meadows, 
There are violets in the lane ; 

The cuckoo calls thro’ the orchards 
*Midst blossoms that fall like rain. 


‘The bluebells swing in the breezes, 
The cowslip scents the air, 

The primrose and the foxglove 
Make every hedgerow fair. 

At home the happy children, 
All thro’ the sweet spring day, 

Weave garlands for their crowning 
In ever-changing play.’ 


‘We do not know of the cuckoo,’ 
Our children make reply ; 
‘But we see the great asvogels 
Apoise in the cloudless sky. 
We cannot gather the primrose, 
Nor cowslip garlands wear ; 
But our golden melon-blossoms—- 
Have they flowers at home so fair ?’ 


O children! O happy children ! 
You will never know what you miss. 
A child’s pure heart for ever 
Makes its own world of bliss! 
And you, O wistful mother ! 
Tho’ afar in fancy you roam 
To the sweet spring-land o’er the water, 
Yet your heart stays here in its home. 
B. M. Bromury. 
Orange Free State. 
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